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ABSTRACT 

Although ther«i appear to be only minor differences 
between clinical, counsel ing , 'and school psychology disciplines, 
doctoral training typically involves application to a doctoral 
specialty training program in one of these separate fields* Perhaps 
the American Psychological Association (APA) has focused too much on 
existing differences and not enough on establishing a definitive and 
solid common base« Since the APA no long di :5?t ingui Shes between 
clinical, counseling, and school internships, it seems curious that 
one would specialize in doctoral training and then generalize during 
training in a professional psychology internship* A model similar tp 
that of medical residency programs might better serve psychology 
programs* Doctoral training would focus on the development of skills 
^generic to the 
areas of study 

social, and individual bases of behavior)* Additional coursework and 
practica could be of fered in the areas of counseling/psychotherapy, 
psychological assessment , behavioral medi cine , vocat ional/educat ional 
issues, and psychopathology ♦ Under this model, graduates would be 
able to pursue further post-doctoral education in specialty areas 
once the educational requirements are met for the doctoral degree in 
professional psychology* (NRB) 
\ 



field of psychology, perhaps building upon the foiir 
requii?|fd by the APA (biological , 'cognitive-af feet ive , 
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Abstract 

This report reviews -the current dei^te oA^er the necessity far 
separate doctoral specialty training In clinical, counseling, and 
school psychology*. ^Exaodned recent trends toward general^ 

trainlifg In applied/professional psychology and the utlAjUty of such 
training in best serving the consumers V- need^s . An alternate model of 
post'-doctoral specialization following a residency format Is 

^ \ 

discussed. 
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►ychalogy Specialty Training: Toward a Generic. 
Model of Professional Psychology ^ 
Psychology is a Janus-^headed science: it is both a tesear^H \ 
opdented/theoretic^al science and an applied sci^^e. This dual 
nature within the field of psychology was evident as early as 193'b, 
when the American Association of Applied Psychology (AAAP) was fg:)rmed 
to meet the needs of * prof essional .or practicing psychology^ In 1946, 
the American Psychological Association (APA) merged with AAAY^^he ' 
APA was then reorganized into separate divisions reflecting specific 
psychological specialties (Herson, Kasdln, and Bel lack, 1983), 

Currently > prof esslonal psychology is a*generlc term applied t^ 
the practice of psychological techniques in four specialty areas: 
clinical, counseling, school, and industrial /organizational (APA 
Committee on Prof essiond^l Standards, 1980)« This paper posits that 
the training of psychologists in specialty area programs is guided by 
the delineation^ of the particular specialty ar^a: the specialty 

standards set forth by the committee reify training practices in 

I ' • * 
universities and professional schools* Indeed, based upon the 

definitions for the four specialty areas (American Psychological 

Association, 1977), tht^re appeiir to be only minor diffe^^ences between ^ 

clinical, counseling, and school psychology* Industrial/ 

organizaClonalr psychology do^s appear to represent a unique 

discipline; therefore, this paper will focus upon the clinical, 

^counseling, and school psychology disciplines* 
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It is further pc^slted t\\at the delineations of specialty \ 
guidelines detract from the advartcement of psychology as an applied * 
science* It seems clear thai applied psychology has an ^rsenal of 
techniques and skills to remediate, enhance^ aiid develop 

\ 

^psychologica]^ functioning of individuals, groups, and families* But 
the use of thpse tools is not limited to psychology* As Warnath 
yi9i68) points out, for exampj^e, counseling is one technique for 
helping people, but it cannot be restricted to counseling . 
psychologists, as a vari<^ty of other professions also use counseling 
techniques* The utilization of psychology's tools is common to many 



applied disciplines*. What differs are the populations and sltudtl 
within which ^hese' various specialties practice** * 



qvxs 




When one examines both the ^pop/alty guidelines and explanations 

/ 

o£ what practicing psychologists actually do in the field, it is 

i 

apparent |hat a mofe generic model of prof esslonal psychology already 

exists* At the Vail Conference l*feld in 1973 the need for a 

* * 

professional practice degree was. discussed and supported. Korman * 
(1976) notes that professional training programs e^te marked by a 
basic service orientation* Most psychologists are, by the above 
definitions^ prof esslqnal psychologists* The question rei&ainst i 
^however, whether there Is additional need to specid^ze practical 

training at the doctoral level* 
I The' typical patteri\ of doctoral tralnJLi^g In the United States 
Involves application to a doctora^^ special ty training program In 
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clinical, counseling, or school psychology i Upon acceptance into an 
APA approved or AKA guided program, the student agrees to folloW a • 
set o£ criteria p<it forth by the APA cQmmlttee on accreditation 
(1980). This accrediting body developed a >set of trainLng criteria 
that is basic' to coi4>rehensi ve training iu professional psychology^ 
It Is important to note that thi training criteria reler to . 
professional psychology and not ^a subspecialty. 1£> the APA committee 
deems specific programmatic and academic preparation essential to the 
practice of professional psychology, then one may question t^e 
utility of further specialization during the initial stage of 
training. * 

As stated abo,ve, doctoral training in professional psychology 

m 

and doctoral specialization appear Ihexorably linked. The criteria 
for accreditation of professional psychology program^ by the American 
Psychological Association (1980) state that a dtoctotal curriculum 
must assure competency in: (1) biological bases of behavior, (2) 
cognltiv4-af f ective basis of behavior, (3) social bases of behavior, 
and (A) Individual \bases of behavior* In addition to the above 
rqulr^ments, the APA mandaLies further coursework in a particular 
specialty area* In the cases of clinical counseling, ^nd school 
psychology, specialty coi^j^ework will l-nvolve several, courses 
covering theoretical and applied aspects of service in the specific 
specialty* 

In examining these premises further It c^n be seen 



\^t although 
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clinical, counseLing,^ and school psychology vary , with respect to 
potential popuratlons served, their basic tools of Intervention are 
remarkablj^ similar* This should be the case if^the APA's 
professional training guidelines are adhered to* As the basic tools 
of prof essional psychology are. so similar,' one may question how 
significant the differences actually are with respect to applied 

practice* Though t^tils paper does not ^i^ttempt tq survey all existing 

........ ^ 

professional psychology doctoral prigrams, it is believed that once a 
graduate leaves his or ]her educational Ins^ti tution, often little 
definitive specialty affiliation continues. Cottle (1967a) notes 
that 40 percent of those professionals who are members of division 17 
are alsb members of Divlsrlon 12. The terms **caunseling** (which has 
traditlonaHy been associated with counseling psychology) and 
^^psychotherapy" (which has traditionally been associated with 
clinical psychology) are often^used interct^angable (Cottle, 1967a) 
and it seems that various types of psychologists -practice similarly. 

There Is no need Co reprise the long standing debate ovet.the. 
theoretical and practical differences between the fields of 
Counseling and ci^nical psychology: suffice it* to say that' there^are 
clear philosophical and apllled differences (Whitely, 1980c)« The 
question this paper raises is whether the distinctions assocl^^ 4 
with the specialty areas are best ^vanced at ^the doctoraji training 
level* In addition. It Is questionable whether there Is a . 
significant dlfferen In what ac^tually ^goes on In the offices of 
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psychologists who Wave differ^t special\:y training. The likelihood 
of a significant diff erence JHH|||iiier 'reduced when notes that / 




the art and science of p6;^cIio^(b^ sti^l has qo definite explanation 
as tx) the working of the t;|ierapeutlc prQ^Cieas- (StrUpp, 1983)*. Bent ^ 
(1982) notes -that there are no^ f prnlal *cri teria established to measure 
and assure the quality of clini<:aj -^skill^ jln clinical training 
programs* It is difficult to determine the nJitute and amount of * 
training necessary to. produce a"X:ompetent professional clinical 
psychologist (Edelstein and Brastel, 1983). 

Looking to medicine^ one notes that the field existed for 
centuries bjefore well-developed specializations emerged* "Perhaps 
medicine enjoys higher .prestige partlcal ly as a result pf its well 
established and comprehensive body of knowledge* Psychology, by 
contrast, is a telatively new science. While the field is developing 
rapidly. It is perhaps premature to develop ^specialty dBSignations 
before the differences between these specialties are fully 
delineated* ^g&ln, this paper does not wish to Imply that there are 

no differences* between the subf lelds, tjut rather th^at the ft>cus of 

/ . 
psychology training should l>e on establishing a wel I'-^def lued base of 



ined base oi 



generic psychological knowledge* Spi^lallzatlon may be letter 

. V ■ : T 

pursued In post-doctoral training* 

It appears that within the political ^structure of the APA we 

• • ** • 

have focused too much on exlstlng^dlf ferences and not enough on 
establishing a definitive and soiled comnion base* This still 
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presupposes that^there need to be separate specialty fields^ of 
applied psychology whlcji, if th^ current statistics are accucate 
(Stapp> FuLcher, and Wlcherskl, l98A), may. be more a theoretical than 
pragii\atlc necessity* As noted earlier^ counseling and' clinical 
> psychologists » and even school psychologists, work In very similar 
environments, earn similar salaries, and perform similar duties* Are 
we perhaps confusing the public by offering several specialities when 
the public cAn barely differentiate between a psychiatrist and a 
psychologist? , 

Stapp, Dulcher, and Wlcherskl (198A) report that there fi^emp to 
be little difference between th% relative percentages ot clinical and 
counseling psychologists employed in a variety of settings^ inclrfding ^ 
universities, colleges, medical schools, and v^dependent practice* 
In most cases percentages are remarkably close* V/hile there are 
clearly pirof esslonal differences between counseling, clinical, and 
school psychologists, it would appear that at least clinical and 

\ 

counseling psychologists are working in basically similar ^\ 
environments ¥ i ^ 

•■■ \ 0 ■ 

Further support for generic professional psychology training can 
^be found in the conduct. df internship training* The APA no longer 
dlstliilgulshes between clinical » counseling, and' school Internships. 

\ 

Instead most liilernshlps are design^ated as professional psychology . 
interjishlps* It wouljl seem curious that one would specialize l\i 
doctoral training 6nly to generalise during training in a 
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professional psychology internship* Further evidence for a more 

generic model comes from the fact that a large percentage of 

internships wilf accept students from either clinical or counsejlug- 

progi^msy though fewer |rom school psychology programs « This seems 

to indicate that the majority of inte|:nshipp do not discern a 

significant difference between counseling and clinical doctoral 

preparation* - ^ * ^ * 

The issue of specialty training gains new r^eleVance when viewed 

from a consumer's perspective^ 'Specialization along more practical ^ 

issue-oriented lines is more comprehensible to the layman than the 

> 

current clinical/counseling dichotomy* A specialization in marriage 

/ 

and family therapy » child treatment^ drugs and alcohol » or 
gerontology s^ms more useful than pre-doctoral distlActions that may 

hold little ecological validity* * )| * 

(ff' V • J. ^ 

This- paper proposes a model siinilai' to that of medrc^l res^ldency 

programs* 'Doctoral training would focus on the development of skills 

that are lcnown to be generic to the field of psychology. The four 

areas of study required by the APA (biological bases of behavior, 

cojip^iitive-df f ectlve 1)a8es of behavior, social bases of behavior,, aifd. 

Individual bases of behavior) provide a good core Co build upon* 

Additional courdework and practlcum should, be offered In 

counsellng^/psyqhothera^y, psycholqgical assessment^ behavioral 

medicfi^, vocational /education! Issues, and psychopathology* 

Once the educational requirements are met for the doctoral 
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degree In what' could be labeled ^professional psychology, the graduate^ 

could pursue further post-doctoral education In any desired specialty 

^ area. Ind^ed^ most states license psychologists as generic 

prof essXovlals^ with no* mention of degree oY specialization* Further, 

as ti^e fielxis of counseling and clinical pfeychology vary little in 

'"-\the^etical areas and populations served, ^t .seems pointless to offer 

the public such specializations. A persbn seeking psychological ^ ^ 

assistance will turn to a licensed psychologist first, and then 

perhaps seek further specialisation. As previously noted, consumers 

might better choose among specialty areas that accurately reflect 

thei^ needs: divorce counseling, marriage and family therapy, child 

therapy, neuropsychology, gerontology^ behavioral medicine, etc. 

Although no data are avallabale, it seems likely that thpse in need 

of psychological servlc£||^ do not concern themselves with the title of 

the degree. All they wish to know is: (1) Is s/he good? (?) Is ^ 

s/he a doctor? (3) How mmch does s/he charge? and (A) Will my 

insurance pay? _ 

With regard to t;he unique benefits of traditional counseling 

V||rsu8 clinical training. It appears that each have something 

specific to offer the rest of professional psychology* Counseling 

psyhology traditionally focuses on the individual's adjustment to 

^ living from a normal developmental /lifespan perspective^ This 

typically includes working with the client's social, familial, and 
f ' . ' 

vocational systems A hygiological , proactive approaclTle typically 
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caily oriented model of cllTrircal 



. followed^ rattier than the more medlcalrly oriente4^mod 
psychology* Stren^llhs^ growth [Potential and huiftan development ai:e 

highlighted and tocused upon* Llv^ig ski 11a enhancement ^a key in 

•- ■ y • ■ ■ . ' . , , ■ ', 

counseling "psychology • ^he clients that aj^e traditionally dealt with. * 

Are relatively normal, .with minor developmental and adjustment 

41f'f Icultles. Vocational testling and career counseling aife 

emphasised as^ vital areas con^iributlng to the Individual overall ' 
well-being. ^ • '> •■ ^ . 

The clinical ps/chology emphasis i'fe a more remedial '&nd 

y% . • * . * 

pathologically oriented approach* Patients ate d^alt with from the 
* . • ♦ * 

**8omething is i^rong" perspective* The "thing" that is wrong ite^ds to ^ 

be corrected; therefore^ a del ici t-*f ocu.s is engendered* Where 

counseling psychology is educatTVe and proactive, clli}icar psychology 

is corrective and remedial* Problems of greater seve^^w and 

duration are attended to* Personality change is advocated^ along ^ 

with a more depth-*orlented focus as opposed to counsellng's ^ 

% *^ 

developmental ly-orlente4 adjustment* Psychotherapy ls^promoted» 
whereas counseling psychplogy relies on counseling* 

It Is obvli>us that differences do exist between the two ideal 

*■ 

types (Super, 198A)* However^ as Berg "(1980) notes^ much coulid be 
^ achieved by n^rging the two dlVcj^llneSt thus creating a dual 

^ competency for deall^ng with normal and disturbed persons from a - 

^ -» 

variety of perapectives* This paper aupports such a.merger, and 

views it as the strategy most /likely tro result^ In a comprehensive and 

• ■ ■ . < . 

,4 
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balanced approach to psychological Creatment* / 

Counseling psychology can offer ^ts background of psychometrlcs. 
Individual differences » Vocational assessment and career Counseling, 

developmental, education, and lifespan orientation* Clinical 

> 

psycholqgy can offer its skills in psychopathology , personality 
theory, psychodiagnbstlcs , and. remedial orientation* Armed with 
skills pf both disciplines, ,a professional psychblogist is well 
prepared to deal with the wide range of problems and situations 
likely to arise in practice* Not all clients/patients have 

personality disorders/ nor are all vocationally maladjusted* A 

f ^ * ' . ' 

psychMoglst equipped to deal with the broadest possible range of 

»^ 

psychological j^sues is a better psychologist* 



lologlcal 
A pro^e9Mb^ 



* ^ 



[lal psychology program can train ^uch. psychologists* 
If further socialization Is desired, then -'post-doctoral training can 
be made available to develop such specialty competencies* 



\ 
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